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Inside Front Cover 

Traffic buttons are being used by the Highway Department on an 
experimental basis on controlled access highways in urban areas through- 
out the state. Because they show up in inclement weather and discourage 
lane changing, the traffic buttons provide yet another safety feature for 
Texas motorists. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


About Our Cover 

A blanket of blue begins to cover the Texas countryside in April as 
the bluebonnet explosion entices motorists to view the splendor of the 
state flower. Bluebonnets, enhanced by Indian paintbrush, are featured 
on this month's cover: State Highway I1!1 between Yoakum and Edna 
(District 13). Beautification of this highway drew recognition recently 


from the Department of Transportation. (See page 8.) 
Photograph by Willis Albarado 


President withheld the big enone of money 
“cool off’ an overheated economy. gsi 
The first sign of the thaw came on February 


when Mr. Johnson released $175 million for -use- 
by the states. Unfortunately, there were strings attached _ 
—the money was for engineering and right of way 


costs only. This did not help the Texas Highway De- 
partment because the money was needed for construc- 
tion. But within three weeks the President announced 
that $350 million more would be released on April 1, 
and the restrictions on use of the first $175 million 
were removed. 

This was welcome news for the many highway pro- 
grams that had to be slowed down. Before the freeze, 
Texas had been averaging a record $36 million a 
month for highway construction. In January, the letting 
figure dropped from a proposed $37 million to $25 
million and remained near that mark through the 
March letting. 

With reinstatement of $525 million of the $700 
million cutback, highway departments throughout the 
nation will try to regain some of the lost ground. Texas 
will receive $66 million for the last quarter ending 
June 30. Combined with the state’s matching funds, 


will be restored. 
tion to regain the 

Indeed, the Highway hoe 
during the three-month freeze. 


factor—that bs ey. For every en mile 

built, one life is saved each year. How im 

the economic factors where human life is 
Now highway administrators are hopef 

authorization of the $4.4 billion for fiscal 19 

be obligated. And if there is to be a slight acce 

of highway funds to regain lost ground, the H 

Department welcomes it. As one Department « 

said, “We will be ready to go full blast.” 


Co-Op Program Potential 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


“I DIDN’T REALIZE so many var- 
iables were associated with highway 
research—and even within one particu- 
lar problem,” said the clean-cut young 
man. 

Claude Pardue, the Department’s first 
student employed through the co-opera- 
tive program, was marveling at the com- 
plexity of problems researched by the 
Texas Highway Department. He is em- 
ployed by Highway Design’s Research 
Section in Austin. 

As one means of combating the en- 
gineering manpower shortage, the De- 
partment is participating in a co-opera- 
tive engineering program with colleges 
and universities accredited in civil en- 
gineering. 

When he announced the program, 
which started in February, State High- 
way Engineer D. C. Greer said, “It is 
most important that students employed 
under this program be given progres- 
sive assignments commensurate with 
their engineering academic status so that 
when they receive their degrees they 
will be encouraged to become full-time 
employes already trained to assume pro- 
ductive engineering positions.” 

District engineers and the engineer- 
manager have been authorized to deal 
directly with colleges or universities in 
their area, said Greer. J. W. Courter, 
engineer for special assignments, is co- 
ordinating the state-wide program. 

“We're governed by college regula- 
tions while in school and by Highway 
Department rules while employed,” says 


Pardue, a junior at The University of 


The Highway Department's first co-operative student, Claude Pardue, right, gets a briefing 


from his immediate supervisor, Kenneth Hankins, senior designing engineer, Highway Design Pexas. We're expected to carry the 


Division. They are discussing pavement deflection basin. A short briefing is held each Monday normal class load and maintain a satis- 
morning at Camp Hubbard before Pardue leaves for the field. factory average. 


“T’'m working this semester, but I’ll 
return to school in June. Next fall, I'll 
be back at work. They’re trying to find 
a ‘teammate’ for me so one of us is 
_ working, and the other attending school.” 
To have employment continuity, stu- 
dents are selected in pairs, alternating 
on the same work assignments. 

The program holds many attractions 
for Pardue. 

“We're covered by insurance against 
on-the-job injury or death and get one 
day of sick leave every month. We’re 
automatically members of the State 
Retirement System,” he adds. 

Dr. Clyde Lee of the Center for High- 
way Research at The University of Texas 
was—and is—instrumental in organiza- 
tion of the co-op program. 

Says Lee, “We are preparing a bro- 
chure to get information to prospective 
students and hope to have something 
concrete within the next few months. 
The co-op idea has tremendous poten- 
tial, and when we get it workable with 
selection of pairs, it will really go. We 
feel it is a good thing—for the student, 
for UT, and for the Highway Depart- 
ment.” 

How did the program get started? 

‘We mentioned the idea to T. S. Huff, 
who was visiting here. Mr. Huff sent 
a memo to Mr. Greer, who reacted fa- 
vorably and appointed Wayne Courter 
to ramrod the idea. We have been help- 
ing Huff, Courter, and Bob Lewis (High- 
way Design Division) iron out details.” 

Wayne Courter is the liaison between 
the Highway Department and the col- 
leges and universities. He hopes to sign 
up Pardue’s alternate soon. 

“Pardue is our first student, and Joe 
Battle signed up our second, Mark Chat- 
field from New Mexico State at Las 
Cruces, for the El Paso District. 

“There are a number of other high- 
way departments throughout the country 
who have such a program in operation,” 


Pardue, left, and Tom Downs, an engineering 
aide, adjust the recording mechanism on the 
construction-control profilograph. Teaming up 
with two or three Research Section employes, 
Pardue takes such machines into the field each 
week to obtain data necessary for evaluation. 


continues Courter, “and we have been 
using students on an informal basis for 
years. B. L. DeBerry of District 18 has 
worked with SMU informally, and Car- 
michael, and possibly Kyser, have used 
students, but Pardue and Chatfield are 
the two first ‘official’ ones set up through 
an administrative program.” Courter is 
enthusiastic about the program. 

So far, Pardue thinks the program is 
great, too. 

“The co-op program is a welcome 
change from school. It’s a relief from 
the strain and stress of studying. I feel 
I’ll be in a better frame of mind to cope 


with school with work breaks. And I’m 


never bored. The work is varied—and 
quite a challenge.” 

Exposure to highway engineering 
through the co-op program will also help 
him make up his mind about what field 
to choose. Certainly it’s giving him ex- 
posure to the relatively new field of 
highway engineering. 

Would he have considered highway 
engineering without this contact? 

“Maybe, but civil engineering ‘is a 
very broad field,” he admits. 

Pardue learned he was accepted for 
the co-op program in mid-January— 
“during finals.” When pressed, he ad- 
mitted he posted a 2.85—almost a 


Even though school days are temporarily forsaken, Pardue finds there is a lot to learn, and watches 


Joyce West prepare a computer program deck. 


straight “A” average last semester. 

After learning his application was ac- 
cepted, Pardue told his dad in Port 
Arthur. 

“Dad was skeptical about my working 
for the Highway Department, but he 
checked with friends in Houston. They 
said the Highway Department had a 
good reputation asa go-getter organiza- 
tion and could provide the best place for 
training and practical experience.” 

Pardue agrees with reports. 

What’s his schedule like as a High- 
way employe? 

At 8 a.m. each Monday, Pardue 
checks in at Camp Hubbard for an hour- 
long meeting with research people to 
talk over problems, review data col- 
lected the previous week, and decide the 
week’s itinerary. He spends the rest of 
the week in the field. His immediate 
supervisor, Kenneth Hankins, senior de- 
signing engineer in Highway Design 
Division, usually accompanies him to the 
meeting. 

Since February, Pardue has been 
working with different crews who op- 
erate research equipment to gather data. 


Explaining calibration of geophones, 


equipment, 


Crew members take turns driving and 
alternating chores. There are several 
projects underway. For instance, one 
week he was working with deflection 
equipment. He and two others traveled 
through Bryan, Waco, and Wichita Falls 
taking deflection measurements utilizing 
a heavily loaded truck. 

He is also learning to operate several 
machines, including a_ profilometer, 
which measures roughness of the road. 
Later on, he will work with a skido- 
meter, a machine to test skid resistance, 
but Hankins says it will take a month 
or so to become familiar with the more 
complicated mechanism of this machine. 

Why does Pardue like the program? 

“The Department needs people to run 
research equipment, so I feel like I am 
really helping,” says Pardue. 

Mechanically inclined, he has always 
had an interest in engineering. His back- 
ground reflects this interest, which has 
not gone unnoticed. 

Says Hankins, “His background has 
been very beneficial to us. Claude has 
worked on a tanker; for American 
Bridge, US Steel; and as a welder in a 


part of the dynamic deflection 


to Pardue is Harold Hans, field supervisor. 


Port Arthur shipyard. He also knows © 


something about heavy machinery.” 


Three weeks ago Pardue was calibrat- — 


+ 


ing equipment and discovered there 


could be an error in results, induced — 


by increasing temperatures within the — 


electrical gear itself. He helped High- 
way Design personnel find this out. 


“As you can see, both the Depart-— 


ment and the university benefit, as well 
as the student, through the co-op pro- 
gram,” notes Hankins. 

After a moment’s thought, Pardue 


observed, “Engineering education is be- © 


coming so technical, I feel I had lost 
sight of practicality. Now I can see 
what is actually involved in engineering. 
Working for the Highway Department 


has helped me to have this understand- 


”? 


ing. 


“It’s surprising how fast he learns,” — 
put in Hankins. “We’re highly pleased 
to have him here and hope the rest of — 
the university students will be like him. — 


He'll come out a well-rounded engineer, 
getting education and experience at the 
same time.” 

“Practical experience is invaluable. If 
I'd had a little surveying experience, my — 
course would have been more niconiias 
ful,” chimes in Hankins. 

Pardue, 
candidates are referred to the Depart- 
ment by Joe E. Bruns, assistant to the 


s 


Ft 


+ 
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and other potential co-op 


dean, college of engineering, and UT 


placement officer for the co-op program. 
“Pardue has an excellent record,” 
says Bruns. “As a whole, co-op partici- 
pants make better grades than the others, 
and have a much better understanding 
of engineering.” 
Bruns emphasizes that the university 
is not a pioneer in such a program. 
“The co-op program is an old idea. 
The English referred to it as a sand- 
wich. That’s a layer of school, a layer 
of work. And we have had it in this 
country for years. In high school we 
call it distributive education; in UT, 
practice teaching. A number of colleges, 
like pharmacy, require a certain number 
of work hours for degrees, so you can 
see it really isn’t a new idea, except that 
in engineering it’s not compulsory. 
“The co-op idea got its start at the 
University of Cincinnati about 50 years 
ago. Since then, it has spread to many 
schools around the country. In Texas, 


Arlington State, Lamar, SMU, Texas 
A&M—of late—and the University of 
Houston have programs.” 

_ Why was The University of Texas so 
late to embrace the idea? 

“The faculty wasn’t oriented that 
way,” explains Bruns. “But it turns out 
there is a greater demand for a co-op 
program than we thought. We found 
out engineering students were migrating 
to other schools, particularly Georgia 
Tech, because they were interested in 
the co-op program.” 

Obviously enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram, Bruns continued: “Our program 
differs from others in several ways. For 
instance, we insist that an applicant be 
in the top three quarters of his class. 
We also require at least two semester 
hours credit before putting a boy out. 
Freshmen are just too unpredictable, no 
matter how high their intelligence.” 

“Most students are a little immature 
anyway, and can well afford to spend 
the extra year in the co-op program. If 
a boy gets in the co-op program, he’s 
that much ahead. He’s acquiring exper- 
ience, learning to get along with people 
—some never have opportunity to learn 
—and he may find out he is interested 
in or suited for something else.” 

Salary usually increases with exper- 
ience, Pardue and other co-op partici- 
pants are told. The initial salary depends 
upon grade point average and the num- 
ber of semester hours credit. Three se- 
mester hours credit are given for each 
“semester” of employment. Although 
they can’t count toward a degree, the 
credits look good to a future employer 
who sees “graduate of co-op program” 
tacked on, says Bruns. 

“The best way to publicize the pro- 
gram is when the co-op student comes 
back to the campus and tells his buddies 
how good it is. I could talk until I’m 
blue in the face or preach ten sermons 
and have far less impact,” says Bruns 
realistically. 

The placement officer talked about 
the shortage, not only of engineers, but 
engineering students as well. Engineer- 
ing enrollment has remained practically 
stationary while over-all UT enrollment 
has risen. 

“This may be an old man talking, but 
I think most of the kids are just too 
lazy. Not that engineering is so hard; 
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Roughness profiles gets a going over by Pardue and John Norris, an engineering aide in High- 


way Design's Research Section. The two analyze analog data from the profilograph. 


it just involves more work, more prob- 
lems, more labs. To ease the engineering 
shortage,” he continues, “we have to get 
more students interested, and interested 
in working for the Texas Highway De- 
partment. The jobs are attractive, but 
the salary is too low. The time has come 
when the Highway Department must 
sell itself to students. We need to attract 
high school and junior highers as well.” 

“The co-op program creates interest 
in the highway program. And don’t 
overlook the actual work you get out of 
them. The first semester probably will 
not be too profitable to the Highway 


Department, but more than likely, they’ll 
earn their keep by the second or third.” 

Although the program is relatively 
new here at the University, Bruns has 
an optimistic eye for its future, and 
says, “I think the administration of the 
Texas Highway Department is _ tops. 
They’ve done an excellent job in de- 
veloping the program since it was started 
in February. We’re not going to be satis- 
fied with just any co-operative program, 
either, so if the Highway Department 
sets up a first-class program, this will 
be a big help to us . . . and to 


the Department.” 
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Greer Receives 
Beautilication Anard 


Your works affect the lives of people . . . Therein lies both 
the glory and the burden of roadbuilding."' 


—Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson 


RIOT OF COLOR—mostly bluebonnets and Indian 

paintbrush—along State Highway 111 between Edna 
and Yoakum in Jackson and Lavaca counties has brought 
the Texas Highway Department a beautification citation of 
merit for its wildflower program. 

The award was presented to State Highway Engineer 
D. C. Greer on behalf of the Highway Department by Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson on February 16 in Washington. 

The SH 111 project, the White House noted, involved 
proper cutting and threshing of wildflowers so that seeds 
scattered at the proper seasons return the flowers in larger 
quantities year after year. 

The Department was one of eight winners. Citations also 
went to New York City, Massachusetts Turnpike Authority, 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways, Michigan Department 
of State Highways, Wisconsin State Highway Commission, 
New Jersey Department of Transportation, and California 
Division of Highways. 

Sponsored by the new Transportation Department, the 
awards will be given annually to governmental bodies and 
other organizations for improving the beauty of existing 
highways. 

The awards were presented at a White House reception 
honoring the Citizen’s Advisory Committee on Recreation 
and Natural Beauty. Greer is a member of this committee. 


In presenting the citations, Mrs. Johnson said that Ameri- 
can highway construction is a bigger project than building — 
of the pyramids of Egypt and the great public monuments 
of Rome. To emphasize the enormity of the highway net- — 
work, she noted it is 35 times as large as the Grand Coulee 
Dam, the Panama Canal, and the St. Lawrence Seaway put 
together. 

“Our challenge is to see that these highways are not only 
superbly functional, but also in harmony with our landscape 
and a pleasant asset to our lives,’ Mrs. Johnson declared. 

One of the First Lady’s biggest beautification boosters— 
President Johnson—dropped in to greet the guests. 

Laurance Rockefeller, noted conservationist and head of 
the advisory committee, was also present. He noted that 
American voters are going for the beautification program 
even when it hurts their pocketbooks. 

The award attracted editorial comment from newspapers 
throughout the state. For instance, the Marshall News-Mes- 
senger noted that “. . . the Texas Highway Department has 
long been commendably beautification-conscious . . . . Road- 
side flowers—like our own East Texas’ famed Dogwood Trail 
—attract thousands of pleasure motorists in the blooming 
season, and are a valuable tourism asset. The gasoline tax 
revenue so generated should pay many times over the cost 
of extensive periodic plantings.” 
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State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer receives a beautification citation from Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson in Washington for 
the Department's wildflower program on SH III. Behind the podium is Alan Boyd, secretary of the new Department of 
Transportation, which is sponsoring the awards program. 
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This paper was presented by Mr. Lewis at the 40th Annual 
Texas Highway Short Course held at Texas A&M University 
in December 1966. 


ighway evolution has taken us from the narrow Indian 
trail to the broad multilane freeway, ‘from expenditure of 
little or no money to expenditure of millions; from the local 
precinct or county responsibility for roads to a mighty co- 
operative system including county, city, state, and federal 
governments; and from utilization of free local labor with 
a sort of hillbilly inspection to an enormous network of con- 
crete and steel, planned, designed, and constructed by an army 
of experts—administrators, engineers, technicians, statisticians, 
contractors, and financiers. 

The contrast one sees in the old and new arterials of 
travel immediately brings to mind the challenge that had 
to be met to bring us to our present state. The provincialism 
of local communities had to be overcome; economic advan- 
tages of better roads had to be established and the engi- 
neering profession, itself originally established for railroad 
building, had to be expanded and assigned the task of build- 
ing modern freeways. 

It has truly been a remarkable change and the challenge 
was met with great courage. 

If the challenge in the last half century has been tre- 
mendous, there is a reason to believe it will be even greater 
in years to come. 

Not long after World War II, we were thinking in the 
billions; that is, billions of vehicle miles driven each year. 
Just after the war we constructed our first freeways—our 
First Generation Freeways. It might be debatable as to 
whether we should call them freeways, interregionals, ex- 
pressways, throughways, parkways, or controlled access high- 
ways. In any event, they were “fastways” and every major 
city had one. 

As design engineers, we actually had very little back- 
ground information on which to base a design. There were 
no accurate traffic projections available. 

The designer did not know expected wheel loads and 
type of traffic. We had little knowledge about speeds vehicles 
would travel—and less knowledge about traffic flow. 


FIRST GENERATION FREEWAY 
First Generation Freeways had several things in common. 
They had a narrow, curbed median, usually only four lanes, 


THE THIRD 
GENERATION 


By Robert L. Lewis, Research Engineer 
Highway Design Division 


some with shoulders and some without. One of the best ways 
to get a close look at a First Generation Freeway is to get 
on one, especially during peak-hour traffic. 

The pavement structure in many cases was not adequate 
to withstand the heavy volume of traffic and load applications. 
The pavement surface maintenance has been a problem since 
construction. Roller-coaster grade lines, poor lane alignments, 
and poor general alignments were features typical of this 
generation. In many instances, ramps were too often poorly 
designed and unwisely located. Some lacked the speed-change 
lanes which permit smooth merging with freeway traffic. 

Restricted-width bridges were commonplace. Worst of all, 
the bridges were designed as though they were to be the 
final, ultimate facility. No provision was made either in con- 
struction features or for right of way to allow for economical 
future expansion. 

Actually, it is amazing that these early facilities are still 
functioning as well as they are. 

The transition from the First Generation Freeway to the 
Second Generation Freeway was not a clear-cut line. 

Since 1956, in developing the Interstate system, we have 
continually improved our design concepts and_ practices. 


SECOND GENERATION FREEWAY 

Soon after First Generation Freeways were built, we be- 
came concerned with the capacity of our facilities and pro- 
jected traffic volumes. We discovered that we needed not 
just four lanes, but six, eight, and ten lanes. Our Second 
Generation Freeway, then, has evolved from a need or desire 
to take care of the capacity problem. 

Today’s Second Generation Freeway is characterized by 
wider medians, both rural and urban, better shoulders flank- 
ing the main lanes, and crown-width bridges. More thought 
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A Second Generation Freeway ... more sophisticated, functional. 
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A deficient bridge of yesteryear ... incapable of expansion. 


has been given to smooth-flowing ramp designs and markings. 
Interchange design is more sophisticated, and the cloverleaf 
has been replaced by the full directional. 

We have learned much in the last few years about traffic 
flow. We know more about pavement design, bridge design, 
materials and construction, the need to control access ade- 
quately, and ways and means to make our highways safer. 

In our Second Generation projects, we have certainly in- 
corporated many aspects of this technology into our design. 
In several instances, we have broken our shell on a design 
level and have seen an emergence of the Third Generation 
Freeway. So the question arises—what should we look for 
in this Third Generation Freeway? 

The so-called Third Generation Freeway should be con- 
cerned with handling large volumes of traffic at reasonably 
high speeds during peak hours and moderate to low volumes 
of traffic at extremely high speeds, all under safest possible 
conditions. Design speeds of 70 miles per hour or higher 
must be included for future urban freeway facilities. 

We have completed or begun some 22 urban transporta- 
tion studies in Texas. As part of this comprehensive high- 
way transportation plan, estimated population projections 
for these standard metropolitan areas were made. 

By 1985, Texas population will soar to an estimated 17 mil 
lion. Approximately 79 per cent will be living in urban areas. 

Consider miles of highway with respect to the location of 
vehicles, and notice that 50 per cent of the vehicle miles 
driven take place on 93 per cent of highway mileage in rural 
areas, and the other 50 per cent are driven in urban areas 
on 7 per cent of our highways. This is because people shift 
from rural to urban areas. 

It has been roughly estimated by one planner that in the 
year 1985 we will need in our larger urban areas at least 
twice the mileage of urban freeways that we now have con- 
structed or programmed, with four times the number of lane 


miles. This percentage of increase will be much greater for 
some of the smaller urban areas where in many cases we 
now have only one freeway facility. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

Let’s not stop at the year 1985. Let’s look into the future 
a little further to the year 2020. 

In the year 2020, the total estimated population in the 
State of Texas will be 30 million, with 85 per cent living 
in urban areas. 

A map prepared by the Texas Research League shows our 
standard metropolitan areas plus three new urban regions 
that have now emerged. 

An “urban region” is a very large, populous area contain- 
ing two or more central cities. It is the end result of two 
or more metropolitan areas growing together. 

Looking at these three great “urban regions,” we can see 
that over six and one-third million people will be living in 
North Central Texas urban region. Almost 814 million will 
be living in the Gulf Coast urban region. The Central Texas 
urban region on each side of Interstate Highway 35 will 
contain more than four million persons in the year 2020. 

Why should we worry about the year 2020? That is a long 
way off . . . but not really. Our children will then be our 
community leaders. Do we expect them to be cooped up in 
a concentrated segment of a large urban area without the 
freedom of the wide-open spaces that the American highway 
affords? Will we require them to ride some form of mass 
transit, standing on some crowded train? Or more likely, 
spend much time waiting in a stalled vehicle on a crowded 
freeway ? 

Only a few years ago, the thought of the Interstate System 
staggered the imagination. It was so big, so radical, that 
many predicted it would bankrupt the nation, that it would 
never be completed. 
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But the Interstate System has been expanded in money 
and in design—and must expand even more. 

We must build facilities today that can be developed and 
proliferated to fit the needs of the next half century—not 
just the next 20 years. If we are to make the transition to 
the next generation, our freeways should be designed to 
operate at peak efficiency 40 years from now. That will 
mean a freeway designed for a potential capacity somewhere 


between 200,000 and 300,000 vehicles per day. 


Since urban planning is a continuing function, we must 
provide as much flexibility in our design as possible—flexi- 
bility for modifications, alterations, and expansions. Special 
attention should be given to right of way acquisition, as well 
as basic design features. 


FOURTH GENERATION FREEWAY 

This is where we stand today. We stand with our Inter- 
state Highway System substantially completed, yet facing a 
paramount need to consider something beyond 1975 or even 
1985. Looking ahead to the year 2020, we may be talking 
now about the Fourth Generation Freeway. A super freeway 
system will be needed to serve the interurban region traffic. 

The design of these highways for the future no doubt must 
meet a standard higher than what we now consider adequate. 
We must think of new concepts for driver visibility. Not only 
must the grade line and sight distance provide a stopping 
distance for vehicles traveling more than 100 miles per hour, 
the driver must be proyided with a panoramic view of the 
entire roadway stage. The driver needs a view of the pave- 
ment together with a broad view of the roadside elements 
for a distance of at least one mile, all slowly unfolding before 
his eyes as he speeds along. 


TRUCK TRAFFIC TO INCREASE 

Providing 31 million people in the year 2020 with goods 
and materials will certainly mean a tremendous increase in 
truck traffic. 

And there is the parking problem. It is doubtful that we 
can use the lack of downtown parking as a reason for not 
building adequate freeways. Parking lots and garages are 
profitable businesses. Free enterprise will see that the supply 
takes care of the demand. 

We hear much discussion today about mass transportation: 
fast trains, vacuum tunnels, monorails, and high-capacity, 
high-speed supersonic aircraft. Most likely some form of mass 
transit will develop; however, there are a couple of things 
we should not overlook. First, these facilities are inherently 
restricted to serving large sprawling metropolitan areas. 

Second, any trip, whether by train, ship, or plane, has a 
land-oriented origin and destination and therefore is automo- 
bile-oriented. Travelers make at least two trips on our high- 
ways for each plane trip, and most of the trips will be to 
outlying residential areas. 


IN TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 
We should not make the mistake concerning this new gen- 
eration of freeways by telling ourselves that this is “cloud 
nine,” that these are dreams and futuristic standards, and 
that these concepts should not apply now. I believe that we 


are actually in the transition period between the Second and 
Third Generation Freeways. I am sure that serious thought 
is currently being given to our future highway systems by 
our administration and by all levels of government. However, 
the engineering of these future facilities will be up to each 
and every highway engineer. 

In struggling for an escape, we ask ourselves—“What can 
we do?” We have to follow the AASHO guide—and remem- 
ber, the AASHO guide is just that, a guide. In most cases, 
only minimum design values are given. If we use some of 
the suggested minimum values, we can easily end up with a 
First Generation Freeway. Actually, what we get in this 
AASHO policy is a reflection of what the states have used. This 
evaluation does not mean that there is not a lot of good 
material included for our guidance, but it needs liberal inter- 
pretation. 

The Highway Department has been a proponent of higher 
design standards in AASHO and we tried, unsuccessfully, to 
promote inclusion of more modern design concepts in this 
new publication. 

The Texas Highway Department has the finest highway 
engineers in the world with the best facilities and equipment 
available. We have built some of the finest highways in the 
world. We do not have to take our hats off to anyone when 
it comes to leadership in highway technology. We have made 
breakthroughs into the Third Generation Freeway design and 
there are several ways to accelerate this transition. 

1. We must provide for adequate right of way, not only 
for current needs but for future expansion. This includes 
right of way for wider medians. In the meantime, we can 
enjoy the added safety and aesthetic values that wide right 
of way affords. 

2. A high-type grade line should be provided in both rural 


A First Generation Cloverleaf ... 


an obsolete design. 
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A First Generation Freeway ... inadequate for today. 


and urban areas. Special effort must be taken to keep the 
main lanes in position both vertically and horizontally. 

The grade line should be complemented by gentle side 
and back slopes. We should think in terms of six, eight, and 
10 to one, rather than one-half, two, and three to one slopes 
for our embankments and cut sections. 

As the rural freeway approaches a town or city, design 
specifications should not be relaxed. The grade line, weaving 
distances, and other design features should be designed for 
70 miles per hour in urban areas. 

3. The general alignment, especially in rural areas, should 
consist of tangents and long, sweeping horizontal curves. In 
fact, an alignment containing a series of very long, flat curves 
is desirable and is pleasing to the eye. This alignment is easy 
to drive. We have mistakenly brought into our multilane 
divided facilities the old two-lane alignment concept of long 
tangents and short-length curves to facilitate passing. This 
concept does not apply in any way to a four-lane or multilane 
divided facility. 

The right of way with proper control of access, the grade 
line and the alignment of the facility are basic things that 
go to make a long-life installation. Many special design fea- 
tures such as separated ramps, double-deck, dual-duals, and 
reverse-flow facilities may now be considered. 

4, Not only should our Third Generation Freeway incor- 
porate all the known features that make a safe freeway, but 
we must find ways to update our First and Second Genera- 
tion facilities to cope with the tremendous increase in auto- 
mobile usage. We have taken comfort in the fact that our 
accident rate per million vehicle miles has decreased steadily 
during the past several years although the accident rate has 
increased since about 1960. 

5. Initially, we build a smooth road with a high service- 


diately. Even though we attempt to maintain a ser 
pavement structure, we are eventually faced with rebuil 
the pavement. This reconstruction always comes at the h 
est traffic level that the facility has experienced! 


In a more desirable design philosophy, the initial 


A NEW CONCEPT: MAINTAINABILITY 
This might be considered as a new design concept—m 
tainability. Maintainability is that characteristic of design— 
for pavement, geometric design, or what have you—that makes 
it possible to maintain a desirable serviceability index level 


at a minimum total cost. Systems engineering, which we are _ 
all hearing more about every day, should allow us to begin 


to design for maintainability. 


To meet the future needs of this growing state, we must _ 


have not only vision and imagination, but money, manpower, 
and maximum cooperation between agencies concerned. We 
will need to take our research activities seriously and expand 
our efforts. We still have in the Highway Department the 
nucleus to build the fraternity of highway engineers that will 
be required to master this job. We need to study, to keep our 
design concepts updated, and to develop the creative capacity 
to deal with engineering problems that arise. Let us not think 
of our college degree and engineering license as a paid-up 
insurance policy. Let us keep our battery charged! 
engineering profession. We need to build the image that will 
attract quality as well as quantity. 

As we look at our future, we might ask—Is our vision 
clear, is it 20-20, or will we fail to see our place in the new 
era of transportation that is ahead? ; 
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Dallas Morning News, reporting— 
"Dallas will need 950 miles of thorough- 
fare streets and 229 miles of freeway, 
over and above that now planned or 
_ existing, to handle the amount of traffic 
expected here in 1985, a top highway 


engineer said Wednesday. 
"Arthur F. Beck, senior resident en- 


gineer in the Texas Highway Depart- 
- ment's Dallas office, said the totals rep- 
resent twice the existing or planned free- 


way mileage, and four times the street 
thoroughfare mileage. 

"The cost, he indicated, might run 
into the billions of dollars, but studies 
show that the work ‘is within the finan- 
cial capabilities of the area, without 
change in the present tax rate.’ "' 


Gainesville Register, noting—''The 
Texas Highway Department does a ter- 
rific job of selling the state's tourist and 
recreational attractions each year 
through its official state highway map. 


with future development confidently ex- 
pected to accelerate; and transportation 
facilities should keep pace. The scenic 
coastal highway is a prime tourist route. 

"The route is vital to Corpus Christi 
.... The only thing disappointing about 
the coastal expressway plan is the time 
element. Though high-traffic sections 
have already been built or are now 
building, a complete Houston-Corpus 
Christi-Brownsville  expressway—which 
will be a great benefit to the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley—may take 20 years to 
achieve under present level of funding." 


Texas City Sun, imparting—''Galves- 
ton County has loyal friends and sup- 
porters in state government, but none 
more loyal than is Highway Commis- 
sioner J. H. Kultgen who was here for 
the ribbon-cutting ceremony officially 
opening the new 6lst St. It was a red- 
letter day for backers of the Broadway- 
to-Seawall six-lane ribbon of concrete 


AAA office, said last year's traffic 
shattered the previous high of 203,650 
tourists and 72,346 automobiles regis- 
tered in 1965. 

"Nogales, Arizona, perennial second- 
place port on the US-Mexico border, 
again finished second behind Laredo..." 


Austin American-Statesman, via As- 
sociated Press—''East Texans asked Fri- 
day for a modern, super highway to 
open up an ‘industrial and sportsmen's 
paradise’ in 10 counties and to give Mid- 
westerners a straight shot at Gulf Coast 
beaches. Their presentation was made 
in an hour hearing before the Highway 
Commission, which said it would study 
the request. Specifically, the 200-mem- 
ber delegation sought a four-lane divided 
facility from Paris to Huntsville, 60 miles 
north of Houston, following Texas 19." 


San Antonio Express, relaying that— 
"The Texas Highway Commission rec- 


The colorful edition for 1967 has just and asphalt. ommended Friday that a proposed inter- 
been released—and it's a beautiful job, "This is the state-authorized road on change of Interstate 10 west of Fort 
a credit to Texas and the department which he (Kultgen) gave Galveston Stockton be constructed nearer to the 


that produced it. 

"The slick map with its tourist appeal 
slant draws an appreciative mention in 
a feature article on Texas in the Febru- 
ary issue of Kiwanis Magazine.'* 


Corpus Christi Caller-Times, in editor- 
ial comment—''The Texas Highway De- 
partment's long-range plan to develop 
the US 59-77 route from Houston to 
Brownsville is the culmination of many 
years’ effort by farsighted civic workers 
in coastal cities, including Corpus Christi, 
to promote a first-class multipurpose 
highway down the Gulf Coast. 

"The need is evident. The Texas coas- 
tal area is one of the fastest urbanizing 
and industrializing regions in the state, 


County and Island civic leaders such 
invaluable assistance. 

"He is a busy man, but he has taken 
time on several occasions to make trips 
to Galveston County for personal if 
unofficial inspections of our problems. 
And being the fast-growing county that 
we are, we have plenty of them." 


Corpus Christi Caller, saying—''lt's 
official. Laredo again was the leading 
port of entry for US tourist traffic into 
the interior of Mexico in 1966. 

"The official tourist traffic report 
issued by the American Automobile 
Association showed Laredo with 214,743 
tourists and 77,479 automobiles. 

"Velia Uribe, manager of the local 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. Testing 
Center . . . (but that) The change must 


be approved by the Federal Bureau of 
Roads." 


Marshall News-Messenger, announc- 
ing—''Approximately $904,500 will be 
spent in construction on the soon to 
start widening of US Highway 59 in 
Marshall, according to G. A. Youngs, 
district engineer for the Texas Highway 
Department. 

"The figure was revealed Friday in 
a letter through which Youngs expressed 
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coopera- 


tion of all the local officials concerned 


with the securing of the right-of-way to 
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Speaking to Texas Safety Conference delegates last 
month in Houston, Assistant State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall warned that states must comply with provisions 
of the highway safety act or face loss of federal funds. 


the Federal Role 
in highway safety 


Ake more than a decade ago, the most concerted attack 
in history was launched on the inadequacies of the high- 
way system in the United States. 

I am speaking, of course, of construction of the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways. The 41,000- 
mile network of Interstate highways now taking shape is a 
dramatic, tangible result of the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1956. 

That act also called for a study aimed at determining what 
action the federal government might take to increase high- 
way safety in the United States. 

Culmination of this and other studies at the federal level 
was enactment of the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 and the Highway Safety Act of 1966. 

Standards for each of these bills were released just last 
month. As far as the Highway Department is concerned, we 
are not in agreement with the Federal government on some 
of these standards—but we will work that out. 

The first deals with safety standards for motor vehicles. 
All domestic and foreign motor vehicles manufactured after 
January 1, 1968, for sale in the United States will be required 


to meet a set of 20 safety standards established by the 
National Traffic Safety Agency. All these standards relate 
to equipment and design of motor vehicles. 

The National Highway Safety Act provides federal funds 
to be matched 50-50 for expansion and improvement of state 
and local highway safety programs. It also poses a threat of 
loss of 10 per cent of federal aid highway construction funds 
for those states which fail to comply. 

The Southern Regional Highway Safety Conference of the 
Council of State Governments, meeting in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, on December 20, 1966, had this to say in a 
policy statement. 

“It is the strong feeling of this Southern Regional High- 
way Safety Conference that the Congress should move 
promptly to eliminate this penalty provision, since it is, 
among other things, prejudicial to achievement of the very 
ends sought by the Highway Safety Act itself. 

“Further, with regard to the 1966 Highway Safety Act, 
we urge that the Congress amend that Act by incorporating 
provisions for hearing, notice and appeal in any instance 
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of disapproval of state or local highway safety programs . . 
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J. C. DINGWALL _ 


"In Texas, we already are well advanced in a four-year, $300 
million attack on hazardous locations on our highway system." 


This Conference would do well to issue such a statement 
also. The intention of Congress is good, but you can never 
tell what interpretation some federal administrative agency 
may place on this aspect of the Act. 


lie draft standards include such items as: 

Driver licensing . motor vehicle registration and in- 
. investigation and surveillance of accident loca- 
. motorcycle safety . . . alcohol 
in relation to highway safety . . . codes and laws .. . traffic 
control devices . . . emergency medical services . . . high- 
way design, construction and maintenance . . . and driver 


spection . 
tions .. . traffic courts . 


education. 
State safety programs must meet certain conditions to gain 
approval by the Secretary of Transportation: 
First—Responsibility for administration of the program 
must be vested in the governor of the state. 
Second—Federal funds under the safety program may not 
be substituted for existing state highway expenditures. 
Third—Local political subdivisions are to carry out their 


own programs, provided the programs are approved by the 
governor. 

Fourth—Forty per cent of the federal money apportioned 
to the states is to be used by local subdivisions for local 
programs. 

Fifth—State programs must include comprehensive driver 
training programs. 

In Texas, we already are well advanced in a four-year, 
$300 million attack on hazardous locations on our highway 
system. 

This is being accomplished with both federal aid and 
with pure state funds. This is not a limited program. Rather 
it is an open-end effort with projects to be added as hazard- 
ous locations are pinpointed in a continuous, comprehensive 
survey process. Texas has led in highway safety research. 
Texas has been one of the few states spending as much as 
$1 million a year for research—most of which bears directly 
on the safety of the motoring public. These efforts have 
covered a wide range of activities. 


PAS there is a need for a concerted, coordinated 
program of highway safety in all the states. Acting individ- 
ually, and without a common center of communications for 
the exchange of ideas and information, the states cannot 
achieve the full potential of their efforts. 

The relationship of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
and highway departments of the various states might well 
form a pattern for the emerging federal safety programs. The 
historic federal-state partnership in highway construction has 
given this nation the most extensive and advanced network 
of highways in the world. 

There is a backlog of experience in the field of safety. 
State agencies, local communities, and private organizations 
concerned with safety form a vast reservoir of experience 
on the operational level. 

The Federal Highway Act provides a vehicle to coordinate 
such groups, who are vitally interested in safety. Under the 
act, guidelines can be drawn to assure maximum effectiveness 
of the safety program. 

We are aware of the critical nature of the highway safety 
problem. No threats—such as the withholding of highway 
construction funds—are necessary. 

The program can be effective only if it is the work of 
willing partners. The federal government has neither the 
experience nor the manpower to do it alone. 

There is no need to create an additional bureaucratic 
monstrosity to achieve the intent of this legislation. Simply 
let the state and local highway agencies, enforcement bodies, 
and privately-financed agencies do the job for which they 
are qualified by many years of experience. No one level 
can absorb the role of the other without weakening the 
entire effort. 

It is to be hoped that these new programs will offer 
each of us an opportunity to lend a hand in an effective, 
meaningful program to further improve the safety of our 
streets and highways. 
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By Elaine Bostic 
Texas State Historical Survey Committee 


OWN THROUGH THE PAGES OF HISTORY there 

have been many famous “roads” but of these, perhaps 
none so poignant as the famed “Trail of Tears.” And today 
a new chapter is being added to the history of this road 
of sorrow of the American Indian. 

After being “lost,” separated from their sister tribes, and 
living without identity for more than 300 years, the Tiwas 
tribe of Texas Indians has been “found.” 

The “discovery” came in July of 1965 when the City of 
El Paso started proceedings to collect back taxes from 
members of the tribe. A tax collector (himself part Tiwa) 
brought the situation to the attention of the public when 
he saw that several of the Tiwas would lose their homes. 

The Tiwas have lived in the El Paso area for ten gen- 
erations—since 1682—and still have not been absorbed 
into the cultural or economic lifestream of the 20th Cen- 
tury. Few of the adults can read, write, or do simple 
math. They are able to do only the meanest of unskilled 
labor at very low wages. As a result, they exist in unbelievable 
poverty. They have never received any of the federal aid 
designated for Indian tribes. 

Up until 1965, the Anglos thought they were Mexicans 
and the Mexicans knew they were some kind of Indians, 
but that was as far as interest went. 

Dr. Bernard L. Fontana, ethnologist at the University 
of Arizona, has investigated the tribal claim and explains 
their descent this way: 

“The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona are 
a distinct group of American Indians. They are particu- 
larly noted for their pottery, their construction of homes, 
and their methods of growing crops. 

“They are divided into three language groups, including 
the Tanoan. The Tanoan is composed of four sub-language 
groups, which includes the Tiwa (spelled Tigua in Span- 
ish). This group comprises the Pueblos at Taos and Isleta, 
New Mexico, and here in Ysleta in El Paso.” 

Ysleta, now a part of El Paso, is Texas’ oldest town, 
founded in 1682 when Indians in the Upper Rio Grande 
Valley in New Mexico revolted, killing many Spaniards 
and driving others southward down the Rio Grande. Ref- 
ugees from the upper Rio Grande towns of Ysleta and 
Socorro sought protection at the presidio of El Paso del 
Norte (now Juarez, Mexico) and later settled on the right 
(Mexican) bank of the river, naming their new towns 


“TRAIL of TEARS” 


Ysleta del Sur (south) and Socorro del Sur for their old 
homes on the upper river. 
“When the Spaniards retreated to the south, a number 
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of Tiwa Indians accompanied them as captives,” said Fontana. — 


“And that is how the El Paso tribe of Tiwas came to be a | 
displaced branch of the Tiwa-speaking Pueblo Indians of cen- — 
tral New Mexico. They were thought to be dead by their rela- _ 
tives, and all contact with them was lost until 1965.” At least — 


100 pure Tiwas survive with about 300 “half breeds.” 

“The mature adult members of the Tiwa Pueblo speaks 
little or no English, and through their general spirit and 
disposition, cling almost fanatically to their Tiwa culture,” 
said Fontana. “They are almost completely withdrawn from 
modern-day civilization and its comforts.” Many of their 
homes lack the simplest of modern conveniences. Lacking 
refrigeration, meat is dried in the sun, as is corn and other 
staples. Cooking is done on wood stoves and several of the old 
Pueblo beehive ovens are still used. Electricity and indoor 
plumbing are absent in most homes. 

Fontana noted: “Each year they faithfully perform their 
original Indian ritual dancing in the Plaza in front of the 
Ysleta Mission Church, which their forebears constructed 
as servants and wards of the early-day padres almost 300 years 
ago. They still maintain the tribal civil organization given them 
by early Spanish explorers and missionaries.” 

A strong sense of independence causes the Tiwas to turn 
to each other in times of need. Midwives still deliver babies 
while other members of the tribe prepare and bury the dead. 
Doctoring is done, for the most part, with herbs. 

With discovery comes help for this poor but proud people. 
On the national level, various organizations including the 
National Congress of American Indians have officially rec- 
ognized the tribe, and legislation has been introduced in 
the United States Congress which would recognize and ex- 
tend to them the rights shared by other Indian peoples 
throughout the nation. 

On the state level, the Texas State Historical Survey Com- 
mittee, by resolution, has officially recognized the tribe. 
Several bills have been introduced in the present session 
of the Legislature which would officially recognize these im- 
poverished people and make provisions for their welfare. 

Whatever the outcome, their cause will continue to be 
championed by their many sympathetic friends until the 
Tiwas have a place worthy of their heritage. 
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Trinidad Granillo, war chief, pounds the tribal drum and sings an Indian chant for Tom 


Diamond, attorney for the tribe, and Alan Minter, assistant attorney general. 


A “lost Indian tribe, the Tiwas Indians of El Paso, was "discovered" in 1965, and the 
impoverished plight of the 400 survivors is attracting attention. Attorney General and Mrs. 
Crawford Martin visited the village recently and talked with tribal members. 
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The Tiwas live in unbelievable squalor. Peering out 
from a two-room adobe shack are an Indian mother 
and two of her nine children. Their clothing was a 
gift from citizens in Santa Barbara, California. Few 
comforts—or even conveniences—of today can be 


found in tribal homes. 


Photographs courtesy 
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Texas' first comfort-equipped safety rest area, on IH 35, has a tourist information display. 


“Tt’s the best thing I’ve seen . . . we 
don’t have anything like this back home.” 

The speaker was a Minnesota sales- 
man. His subject: the new, comfort 
station-equipped safety rest area on 
Interstate Highway 35 between Round 
Rock and Georgetown in Williamson 
County. He was one of the first motorists 
to stop at the rest area which has now 
been open about three months. 

The new rest area is one of eight in 
various stages of construction on Inter- 
state highways in Texas. Fifteen more 
are programmed. All will be equipped 
with comfort stations and travel infor- 
mation displays designed to promote 
travel and tourism in Texas. 

The new concept in safety rest areas 


is the Highway Department’s latest ad- 


dition to its continuing program of 


traveler accommodations and driver con- 
venience. 

Besides the more than 1,100 road- 
side parks, safety rest areas, and scenic 


turnouts already in use on Texas high- 


ways, the program also takes in high- 
way landscaping and planting for driver 
enjoyment and safety. 

It includes, too, the eight tourist bu- 
reaus that furnish travel assistance to 
hundreds of thousands of motorists each 
year. 

Rest areas with comfort stations are 
a new area for the Texas Highway 
Department and required a great deal 
of design planning. 

“A lot of thought went into their 
design,” said Travis Brown, engineer 
of the Buildings and Real Estate Sec- 
tion, Maintenance Operations Division. 

Brown’s section, which designed the 
tourst bureau buildings, also designed 
the buildings for the new rest areas, 
working with district personnel and Roy 
Rodman and the Landscape Section he 
heads. 

Brown, explaining the maintenance 
problems that rest room facilities can 
pose, said, “We tried to ‘design out’ 
maintenance problems.” 


On IH 35 


AKE 
COMFORT 


For instance, staggered or stair-step 
walls on the outside of the buildings 
were changed to plain-sloped walls be- 
cause they would have encouraged chil- 
dren to climb on them. 


In the same vein, the buildings are 
not completely covered—not only for 
proper ventilation but also to discourage 
overnight “guests.” 

Perhaps one of the most unique de- 
signs to come out of the Buildings Sec- 
tion’s work on the comfort stations— 
unique in the Highway Department and 
apparently everywhere else—is the spe- 
cial electrical heating element used to 
prevent the water in the rest room bowls 
from freezing in cold weather. 

Brown said a supplier with such a 
heating element already designed could 
not be found. 

Brown’s section also designed the map 
display case and map dispenser which 
will be standard fixtures in the new 
rest areas. The map display case, in 
addition to an Official State Highway 
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Map, holds a large bulletin board that 
provides state-wide and local travel in- 
formation. It helps the traveler pinpoint 
his exact location and provides special- 
ized travel materials based on the direc- 
tion he is going. 

The map dispenser, which holds about 
400 maps, will prove a popular item 
with travelers if the one at the William- 
son County rest area is any indication. 

“They have really been using it. We 


Inspecting the information center are, from left, Eric Bartz, maintenance 
construction foreman at Georgetown; Orville Miller, supervising resi- 
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have a hard time keeping maps in it, 
said James M. Owens, assistant district 
engineer for District 14. 

Owens described the public’s recep- 
tion to the map dispenser and the rest 
area in general as “terrific.” 

Terrific might also describe the pub- 
lic’s acceptance of today’s eight tourist 
bureaus which had their beginning in 
1936. 

It was that year that the Highway 


head of Landscape Section. 


Commission authorized the construction 
of 13 “courtesy stations” to meet the 
needs of the thousands of motorists who 
would visit the Texas Centennial. The 
reaction of the traveling public was so 
favorable to this “curb service” informa- 
tion that the Legislature requested the 
Department continue its operation. 

The stations were closed during World 
War II and reopened in 1946. They were 
called tourist bureaus. @ 


dent engineer; Harold Bowen, landscape architect; and Roy Rodman, 
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Novel Rack 
Proving Success 


A horizontal rack is being used—successfully—in District 
23 for storage of sheet steel. 

The rack is unusual in that sheet steel has traditionally 
been stored in vertical racks, not horizontal. However, since 
constructed five months ago, the novel rack has eliminated 
most problems encountered with its more conventional coun- 
terpart. 

Handling is less hazardous with such a rack, especially 
if the warehouse ceiling is not unusually high, because the 
fork-lift truck now can get directly under the middle of the 
sheet steel and lift it out . . . with little trouble. 

The rack was designed and constructed by Clarence Graves, 
shop foreman III, and Leon Beal, skilled laborer, at the 
request of Robert L. Greer, warehouse superintendent. Made 
from one and one-half-inch black pipe, the rack holds up to 
50 sheets of steel of 18 sizes and types, including tank plate, 
floor plate, and expanded metal. All sizes and types are 


Sabai abies cesta: Soe : Sere. 
Two District 23 employes, Clarence Graves, left, and Leon Beal designed 
and constructed a horizontal steel plate rack which has eliminated most 
problems encountered with the more conventional vertical racks. 


separated and easily removed from the rack with the fork- 
lift truck. 

“We have tried it the past five months and found it is 
the fastest and safest means of handling steel plate,” says 
Greer. “We have always had a problem or two in handling 
plate. It either has been awkward, unsafe, or time consum- 
ing... until now.” 


Typing Pool Automated 


Deep in concentration is Mrs. Billie Ischy, super- 
visor of Austin's automated typing pool. 


Business has been “brisk” for Equip- 
ment and Procurement Division’s auto- 
mated typing pool. 

Located in the main building base- 
ment, the typing pool has been updated 
under John Nations’ direction and is 
now able to process work faster. 

Several months ago Nations had new 
equipment installed: a Friden Just-O- 
Writer and an IBM Magnetic Tape 
Typewriter. The Friden Just-O-Writer 
automatically justifies columns and of- 
fers error-free typing and a choice of 
formats. With the IBM Magnetic Tape 
Typewriter, letters can be turned out in 
record time. Information on the mag- 


netic tapes can be stored and reused. 
A separate machine is available for 
setting headlines, book titles, chapter 
headings, and the like. 

The typing pool does work for Aus- 
tin offices and the districts—“and 
gladly,” says the division head. “It can 
produce in volume and is proving par- 
ticularly valuable for such things as 
manuals and transportation studies.” 

“We've just completed three urban 
transportation studies and a sign man- 
ual,” reveals Billie Ischy, supervisor of 
the pool. “We’ve tripled our output 
because the new equipment reduces pro- 
duction time tremendously.” 
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District 11 
Johnie L. Barge, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
Edward L. Traylor, Engineering Technician V 


District 13 
Alvin Urner, Skilled Laborer 


District 14 
Clyde M. Tucker, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 16 
Allee D. Lopez, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 18 
Willie Dixon, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


Oscar L. Stewart, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 23 
Roger L. Noble, Skilled Laborer 


Employe builds 
heplica of Fort 
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HOUSING DEVELOPMENT now stands along one 

slope of the road, and the knoll on which a proud 
fort once stood, overlooking woods, grasslands, and present- 
day Austin, is empty. Fort Colorado, also known as Fort | 
Coleman, was originally built on a rise east of Austin—or 
Waterloo, as it was then called—in 1836 as protection for 
settlers from Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache warriors. 

If funds for reconstruction are approved by the Legis- 
lature, Fort Colorado will stand again, and Austinites, tour- 
ists, and historical buffs can in large part thank the Travis 
County Historical Survey Committee and Bridge Division’s 
Clyde Holder. 

Holder built a precisely-scaled replica of the old Texas 
Ranger outpost to help interest powers-that-be in the project. 

Holder was asked to build the model by Mrs. Jesse Smith, 


survey committee chairman, who knew of the Holder family 


st in historical matters and this project in particular. 
stockade was built on land once owned by Mrs. Holder’s 
great grandfather, Jesse H. Tannehill. 

rking weekends and spare hours, Holder spent more 
five months—almost 600 hours—to complete the model, 
‘ich will be used as a guide if reconstruction is approved. 
To complete construction in time for opening of the Legis- 
ative session, Holder took a week’s vacation. One night he 
sven worked until 3 a.m. The model was displayed for several 
yeeks in the rotunda of the State Capitol. Eventually, it will 
a permanent home in the Daughters of the Republic 
Museum, which is located across from the highway head- 
qu arter’s building in Austin. 

Holder began his project by reading what he could find 
on the century-old construction techniques and visiting recon- 
structed Fort Parker in East Texas. He took close-up photo- 
phs of double-notched logs, joints, and the general con- 
struction of Fort Parker to use as a guide. 

Then he began carving, using cedar from the original 


“TI found out how hard it is to whittle cedar, especially 
cedar. My Boy Scout knife is about worn out,” says 
Holder. 
“After whittling elaborate rafters with crisscross beams and 
everything for the inside of my first cabin, I also realized 
that nobody would see all that beautiful notching, so I didn’t 
inish the inside of the other cabins. It was a process of 
build and learn.” 

The most discouraging part was the final chore. The 
chimneys were made of such small branches that many broke 
when notched and shaped to match existing logs. He found 
himself whittling his fingers instead of the thin sticks. 

“You know, all costs came from my own pocket. Some 
_ people said, “You sure must have made a pile on that project,’ 
and their faces really fell when I told them otherwise,” 
adds Holder. 

“Anyone seeing the model could easily visualize the po- 
tential the fort would have as a tourist and historical attrac- 
tion,” says Holder hopefully. “We have nothing in this 
area pertaining to forts, and since Fort Colorado was the 
first Texas Ranger outpost in this vicinity, it should be 
reconstructed, especially since the Rangers are headquartered 
here in Austin.” 

Even if funds are not forthcoming, he feels his time was 
“well spent,” and this was his contribution to history. M™ 
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With painstaking care, Clyde Holder puts the finishing touches to his 
replica of Fort Colorado. He spent almost 600 hours on the model, 
which will be used as a guide when the fort is reconstructed in Austin. 


Expanded Role for 
Future Highway Builders 


The main thrust of all highway effort in the 
years ahead should be directed toward easing the 
plight of the cities, Rex M. Whitton, former Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator, told the annual Mis- 
souri Concrete Conference held at the University 
of Missouri early in March. 

“This effort means not only easing traffic con- 
gestion, but using freeways and other highway 
and street improvements as tools to build better 
communities and to improve the human environ- 
ment,” Whitton said. 

Whitton was chief engineer for the Missouri 
State Highway Commission before assuming his 
federal post. 

Whitton pointed out that nearly half of the 
nation’s motor vehicle travel occurs on city streets, 
although these streets account for only 13 per 
cent of the total road and street mileage. A “fre- 
quency of use” concept must be adopted as a 
basis for federal highway assistance, he said. 

Whitton advocated a joint development concept 
for urban freeway construction in which the city 
would acquire entire blocks or wider areas on the 
route of a planned freeway, using the remaining 
space alongside to meet an appropriate need of 
the city, such as low cost replacement housing, 
parks, parking, etc. 

Whitton spoke of the expanding role of the 
highway engineer. 

“Today the provision of motor transport facili- 
ties is closely tied to social progress of all kinds,” 
he said. “The federal-aid highway program is con- 
cerned with the total impact of highways on people 
—on their environment, housing, recreation, cul- 
tural interests, and in all the other elements of 
the complex latter half of the 20th Century,” he 
said. 

The establishment of the new federal Depart- 
ment of Transportation was cited by Whitton as 
one of the most progressive steps in this direction. 

Besides urban transportation, highway safety and 
reduction in the cost of building and maintaining 
roads were named by Whitton as main objectives 
of the highway program today. @ 
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Photographs by Jesse G. Humphreys 


A Pioneer Retires 


spell it 


Five-year old Felix D. Cortez listens intently while 
grandpa explains intricacies of the mowing machine. 


In 1924, an enthusiastic young man } 
had his name added to the Department 
payroll. It wasn’t until some 30 years | 
later that Louis Davila—and the Depart- ; 
ment—discovered his name should be } 
spelled “Luis.” 

The misspelling was discovered when 
birth certificates became an employment - 
requirement in 1955. Tracking down his | 
birth certificate in Mexico by mail 
proved fruitless, so Davila journeyed to 
his birthplace. More frustration. Officials ~ 
said he’d have to wait until replace- 
ments for their exhausted supply of ap- | 
plication blanks could be secured. This 
took several months and a return trip 
for the required document which con- 
tained the surprising information. Note, — 
please, that Departmental records were 
duly changed. 

Throughout his tenure, Davila drew 
his paycheck for highway construction 
and maintenance endeavors in the Ros- 
enberg area. A skilled laborer, he was 


one of the pioneers in center striping 
and helped develop the present method 
of asphalt application. 

Though a challenge, pioneering proved 
somewhat dangerous occasionally. To 
wit: In 1939, while operating a cen- 
ter striping machine, a_ hit-and-run 
driver ran over a flagman and hit 
Davila’s machine. Result: a slightly in- 
jured elbow for Davila. Several years 
later he suffered first, second, and third 


enter Striping 
in District 5 


: ‘Through the years the Texas Highway 

Jepartment has become more and more 
safety conscious. About 30 years ago, 
asphalt, a nonreflectorized material, was 
_used on center striping. The asphalt cen- 
ter stripe kept motorists in line during 
‘the day, but was invisible to nighttime 
travelers. A 1938 photograph (left) 
shows former employe Jim Brown, John 
Sarter, and an unidentified worker ap- 
plying raised asphalt in District Five. 
Less than ten years later, the Depart- 
_ ment turned to paint, and today’s speci- 
" fications call for reflectorized paint in- 
stead of asphalt on center striping 
(right). The stripes are effective at 
night as well as day, providing another 
safety feature for Texas’ motorists. In 
_ its center-striping program the Depart- 
_ ment uses almost 750,000 gallons of 

paint each year. Mf 


Before retiring, Skilled Laborer Luis Davila takes a nostalgic look down 
a scene so familiar during his long-time highway career. 
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After retirement, Davila Eoin ani temptation is check an asphalt 
pump. He was one of the pioneers of center striping and helped de- 


velop the method used today in asphalt application. 


degree burns when the cover on the 
asphalt distributor blew off. As testi- 
mony to his hardiness, Davila lost less 
than two week’s work from the accident. 
In fact, this was the only time taken 
because of injuries during his 41-year 
plus service span. 

Working for the Highway Depart- 
ment has turned out to be a family 
tradition. Davila’s brother, Manuel, re- 
tired three years ago with 37 years of 
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service. Both have sons working for the 
Department today—so the name will be 
on the Departmental payroll for many 
years to come. 

Now that he is retired, Davila is con- 
tinuing to live in the Rosenberg area, 
where he has raised a family of seven 
children. He will fish, work in his car- 
penter shop, entertain grandchildren, 
and look to the future with happy 
thoughts of the past. 


MACHINE 


» Ce: wi 
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A worker for Dodds & Wedegartner, Inc. spreads and smoothes the OMe 3 
caliche base on US 83 Expressway main lanes in McAllen. The overpass sey: y é 5} 
in background will carry traffic over the Valley Expressway from down- a 
town McAllen to the airport on Main Street. shi : 
: a me. - 
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Austin Bridge Company employes drive piling for the Victoria 
Road underpass near Donna. The underpass will carry traffic on 
one of the many paved county roads over US 83 expressway. 
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ONSTRUCTION MOVES ALONG 
on the Rio Grande Valley’s new 
‘Main Street.” 
The Valley Expressway will relieve 
pressure on old US 83, which for many 
years has been referred to as the Val- 
ley’s “Main Street.” Whether or not 
the new highway will win the same title 
‘emains to be seen, but it too will con- 
ct some 12 cities with populations up 
o 50,000. The 67-mile highway extends 
from two miles west of Mission east- 
ward to Harlingen, then southward to 
International Boulevard in Brownsville. 
District 21 engineers faced some 
unique problems in locating the high- 
way through a highly developed irri- 
gated farming area and through the 
12 cities. Irrigation and drainage facili- 
ties in 12 publicly owned irrigation 
districts and three drainage districts 
had to be rearranged. These projects 
ired crossings of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission’s 
floodway system. Engineers under the 
irection of District Engineer J. F. 
Snyder negotiated with 28 other gov- 
ernmental agencies to accomplish the 
task. Construction required innumerable 
sreements for relocation, rerouting, 
and building over or under the govern- 
mental facilities. 

There are now five contracts under- 
way for construction of main lanes and 
grade separations. Four of them are in 
Hidalgo County between Mission and 
Mercedes, and are being built under 
the supervision of Duwain E. Fagala, 
senior resident engineer. The fifth proj- 
ect is in Brownsville where Supervising 
Resident Engineer James C. Todd 
watches over construction. A sixth con- 
tract was let in March for a three-mile 
section in the Mission area. 

In addition to the expressway con- 
struction, a nine-mile section of divided 
four-lane highway is underway from 
two miles west of Mission westward 
to La Joya. Jean S. Wagener is super- 
vising resident engineer on the job. 

With completion of the present con- 
tract in Brownsville, a 26-mile section 
of continuous freeway with full or par- 
tial control of access will speed traffic 
between Harlingen and Brownsville. 
Only an 11-mile section from just east 
of Mercedes to Harlingen is incomplete. 
This last section will be completed as 
soon as funds become available. @ 


s of US 83. 


Caliche base material is dumped in huge piles on main lane 


Place the steel and tie it. A man busily lays steel reinforcing 


bars in place on a Valley Expressway overpass in McAllen. 
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To and From Our Readers 


More, More 

Praise-starved staff members of 
TEXAS HIGHWAYS welcomed a memo 
recently from Jim Barr, Highway Design 
Division, on behalf of the Area Advisory 
Committee for Research Support and 
Development. 

Directed to Travel and Information 
Division’s Tom Taylor, the memo said, 
in part, “At the first called meeting . . . 
there was unanimous agreement that an 
expression of appreciation should be 
made to you and your staff for the 
excellent research articles appearing in 
TEXAS HIGHWAYS. All articles were 
supported by excellent photographs. 
Please accept the committee’s thanks 
for these timely articles.” 


Don Dingwall Honored 

J. C. Dingwall’s son, Don, has been 
chosen “Outstanding Young Engineer 
of the Year” by the Sam Houston Chap- 
ter, Texas Society of Professional En- 
gineers. The younger Dingwall is pro- 
duction engineer for Dow Chemical 
Company. 


How to Get Fruit 
Without Really Trying 

Although lacking TLC (Tender, Lov- 
ing, Care), a grove of orange trees 
on property purchased for the Mission 


"AND Just THINK], 
SAY 'HE@BAcE 


su YESTERDAY WE COULDN'T 
bs PERENNIAL. 


Section Headquarters came through 
with a good orange crop this year. 
Sans irrigated water, sans care. El 
Paisano (the Roadrunner), a paper 
printed for Pharr employes, tells how 
District 21 took bids on the fruit and 
sold it for juice. 

Despite the good crop, the trees, old 
and neglected, will be dozed out this 
spring, and District 21 will be “farmers” 
no longer. 


Box Office Smash 

The Departmental film, “Texas—Land 
of Contrast,” got rave reviews from a 
seventh-grade class in Nederland. 

In their “reviews,” the students called 
the film “interesting,” “good,” “A-OK,” 
“beautiful.” One seventh grader must 
have exhausted his vocabulary as he 
enthusiastically wrote, “The film was 
cool, hot, sharp, dull, tingling, refresh- 
ing, colorful, crisp, tart, thrilling, just 
plain good.” And another said, “I liked 
the movie very much it was very differ- 


a lot what I didn’t already know.” 
The comments, penned on lined school 
paper, were passed along by District 
Engineer John G. Keller of Beaumont, 
saying, “In the past year, we have had 
excellent use by many different organi- 
zations in our area of our film-loan 
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service. These films are doing a great 
service for the State of Texas and we 
believe that this type of service will 
interest more Texans to vacation in 
their home state.” q 

Copies of this film, and others pro- | 
duced by the Texas Highway Depart- | 
ment, as well as slide sets about De- | 
partmental activities, may be borrowed | 
without charge from district offices, — 
tourist information bureaus throughout P 
the state, or Travel and Information 


Division’s Austin office. 


How Now? 

We know it doesn’t rain much in | 
District 22, but this is ridiculous. There | 
is a Dry Frio River Bridge and a Frio — 
River Bridge just west of Knippa on | 
US 90. And neither had water under 
it in mid-February. 


Congratulations! 

Leonard S. Brown, resident engineer 
in Buffalo, District 17, has been named 
“Outstanding Young Engineer of the 
Year” by the Brazos Chapter, Texas 
Society of Professional Engineers. As 
resident engineer, Brown supervises all 
highway construction in Leon and Free- 
stone counties and is currently respon- 
sible for contracts totaling almost $6.5 
million. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 78701 e 


Year” by the South Plains Chapter, 
texas Society of Professional Engineers, 
in February. 

Crain was recuperating from major 
surgery and could not attend the presen- 
tation banquet. His daughter, Suzy, ac- 
cepted the award for him, and one for 


er mother. As “The Woman Behind the 


a silver platter. 
This is the second such award for 


ferred by the Brazos Chapter at Bryan 
1952. 


_ Suzy Crain accepts a silver platter for her 

mother, "The Woman Behind the Successful 
Man." The “successful man," 
Oscar Crain, won TSPE award for “Engineer of 
the Year," which Suzy also accepted. A. C. Bow- 
den made the presentations. 


District Engineer 


So Rare 
What is so rare as a day in June? 
A covered bridge, especially in Texas. 
But not so Ohio, which has 200 scenic 
and historical covered bridges. Con- 


struction on a new covered bridge—a 
far cry from steel and concrete struc- 


tures usually erected today—starts this 
summer. It should be finished by fall 
and will replace a deteriorating one- 
lane bridge in Michigan State Forest. 


From the Past 
We received the following letter from 
Mrs. Ray M. Keck Jr., wife of the presi- 


dent of Texas Good Roads Association: 
“In a publication of the San Antonio 


Genealogical and Historical Society I 
read of the experience the highway 
engineers had when they were survey- 


ing for the Bergstrom interchange south- 
east of Austin and encountered a small 
overgrown cemetery in the midst of the 
busy interchange. 

“Since reading of this in the San 
Antonio publication, I have visited this 
little cemetery which is in the middle 
of the island and which the Highway 
Department is taking care of so nicely. 
It is my almost certain belief that two 
of these graves are those of my great- 
great grandmother and my great grand- 
mother.” 


(Ed. Note: At the time the area was 
surveyed the Department was unable to 
locate surviving members of the fam- 
ilies whose ancestors were buried in the 
little cemetery.) 


D.E.'s Meeting 

The annual district engineers and 
division heads meeting will be held 
earlier this year. The two-day meeting 
will begin Monday, June 19 at 9 a.m. 
and end at 5 p.m. June 20. Meetings 
in the past few years have been held 
in July. 


Thank You 

Two Del Rio employes, Ernest Boehme 
and G. P. Brown, were reminiscing 
about working conditions in the High- 
way Department back in the early ’30’s. 
Brown said there was no such thing as 
vacation, sick leave, or workmen’s com- 
pensation. If a man got sick or hurt, 
he just didn’t get paid. Boehme added 
that if a man was hospitalized, district 
employes donated money to help pay 
medical expenses. 

Brown then recalled the time an em- 
ploye’s house was destroyed by fire 
and two of the man’s children died in 
the flames. District 22 came up with a 
generous pot. 

The grateful man took the money and 
bought a new car. 


East Texas Expansion 

A new maintenance section has been 
established for the Texarkana area, with 
headquarters located on the Highway 
Department site in Texarkana on the 
east side of Loop 151 between US 82 
and IH 30. This headquarters has been 
occupied in part by the Texarkana resi- 
dency since 1962. 
maintenance 


Personnel from other 


sections transferred to Texarkana to 
form a nucleus around Albert L. Cook, 
who was recently appointed maintenance 
foreman for this new Bowie County 
section. Cook has spent most of his 28- 
year tenure with the maintenance sec- 
tion in Mount Pleasant. Transferees in- 
clude Bennie C. Bradley, Harold D. 
Derrick, Mount Pleasant; Charles D. 
Spence, Gilmer; George E. Bounds, 
Carthage; and Roy L. Russett, New 
Boston. 


Arch of the Year 

Soaring skyward is the spectacular 
stainless steel St. Louis Gateway Arch, 
above, which has been named the Out- 
standing Civil Engineering Achievement 
for 1967 in competition sponsored by 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. Competition results were judged 
by leading engineering magazine editors. 

Symbolizing the role of St. Louis as 
the gateway to the West during Amer- 
ica’s expansion, the arch ranks second 
only to the Eiffel Tower in height. The 
Gateway Arch forms what engineers 
call an inverted catenary—the curve a 
chain takes when it hangs freely between 
two points. It is structurally the sound- 
est arch of all; the thrust passes down- 
ward through the legs and is absorbed 
by the foundations. 

An elevator—half train, half ferris 
wheel—will soon lift sight-seers to the 
observation room at the top. Departing 
from underground loading zones, eight- 
car trains in each leg will change course 
145 degrees on their way to the top; 
stabilizing motors will rotate capsules, 


keeping passengers level. 
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e Thanks for the rose bushes! 
I mean that I sincerely thank the 
Texas Highway Department for plant- 


ing rose bushes in the neutral ground 
on Interstate 10 near Winnie. 


Yesterday morning I was driving 
toward Houston in a soft-top convertible 
with a friend. There was a light rain 
falling and my rear tires lacked good 
tread. 

I was going under sixty miles per 
hour but lost control at a slight curve. 
I had the choice of going into the ditch 
sideways or deliberately turning into it 
to keep the rear end of the car behind 


me, so I steered into it. 
If there had been a row of posts or 


a guard rail in the ditch, we would have 
become another number on your rec- 
ords and perhaps been mentioned on 
the front page or obituary column of 


the Beaumont Enterprise. 
We were not scratched, the car was 


not damaged, we did not uproot a 
single rose bush, and it cost only $7.50 
to be pulled out. 

Allen J. Airhart 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 


e On behalf of the administration and 
employees of this hospital, I wish to 
express our thanks for your installa- 
tions of stop signs at the important 
crossroads leading to our 
Although many of the drivers have not 
yet become aware of this change, I 
feel quite certain that the future should 
bring safer driving in and around this 


institution. 


area. 
Sam Topperman, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent 
East Texas Tuberculosis Hospital 


e We have recently returned from 
driving many hundreds of miles over 
We like your broad 


shoulders and wide rights of way. We 


your highways. 


also like your sensible speed limits. How- 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Se, x 
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ever, there are some ses oe we ag 
not like, and hope that you are inter- 
ested in knowing what out-of-staters ob- 
ject to. 

In all of the thousands of miles that 
I have driven in your state in recent 
years, I have yet to observe the first 
highway rest room. Ours, here in Wis- 
consin, receive almost as much favorable 
comment as does our scenery. . . . There 
is no reason why travellers should be 
compelled to turn off the highway to 
use private facilities when there is no 
need to make a purchase. 

One other item that is not directly 
the responsibility of the Highway De- 
partment, but I hope is of interest .. . 
is the attitude of Texans regarding the 
use of headlights . . . . I was driving 
on busy US 90 at twilight. Visibility 
was limited to about 100 yards. An 
oncoming driver switched on his lights 
momentarily to tell me that I had my 
lights on unnecessarily! Nearly 
every thoughtful (?) oncoming driver 
called this carelessness (?) to my atten- 
tion. 

We realize that Texans are prone to 
consider themselves superior to others, 
so you may consider this letter just the 
carping of another Yankee. 

Kenneth Clark 


Wisconsin 


e I travel quite a lot, and think that 
the Texas highway system is in most 
respects superior to those of other states, 
but I just returned from the Big Bend 
country, and traveled your State High- 
way 170 from Study Butte to Presidio, 
and this is a truly beautiful highway. 
It is beautifully engineered, with a maxi- 
mum use of all of the high points of this 
interesting desert scenery. 

It is full of surprises, with its frequent 
views of the river, painted desert, rock 
formations, grades that are easy to con- 
quer, but yet full of suspense as the 


and I think you should 


It looks as if it were 
build, often through 
end result is breathtaki: 
really the most scenic, 
and most outstanding 


for the superb plam 
of this stretch of | 
over it two or three ye 
impressed anew. You 
deserve our thanks and : 
Mrs 


and any other info 
about rest stops, etc. fo: 


homa City . . Because 
having car sickness, we lo 
ping every hour or so to let 


time to settle, so we do not know ju 
how far we can actually cover per day. 
My husband thinks 80 degrees is un. 
bearable, so knowing any place there 
is a rest stop and trees for him to stop — 
and cool off and rest a bit would mean 
a great deal to us. 
I'll never forget as a child we went — 
out to Amarillo and Big Spring from : 
Oklahoma City and my dad said we’d 
eat lunch the first tree we came to along 
the road where we could park in shade. : 
Four hours later we were still looking. 
I’m hoping things are a lot different 
now as that was in the 730’s. 
Thanks for any help you can give us 
to make the trip easier. 
Mrs. Bob Fidler 
Longview, Washington 


(Editor’s Note: You need not worry. 
There are at least 11 roadside parks 
with arbors along your Texas route and 
the Highway Department has planted 
lots of trees in the area since the 30’s.) 


This chapel in Presidio la Bahia near Goliad was established by the Spanish 
in 1749 as part of a mission system to help convert Indians in this area. During 
the Texas Revolution in 1836, Colonel James Fannin and 342 men were cap- 
tured at Goliad and imprisoned here by the Mexican army under the command 
of General Santa Anna. On Palm Sunday, March 27, 1836, all the Texans were 
massacred. Thus was born the historic battle cry for all Texans—' ‘Remember 
Goliad." One month later, on April 21, General Sam Houston's forces defeated 
the Mexican army on the plains at San Jacinto and won independence for Texas. 
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